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The initial chapter contains a historical sketch of the study of palaeog- 
raphy, a discussion of the names of the various scripts and the theories as 
to their origin, with full citations of the literature. 

The second chapter (pp. 21-31) deals with the epigraphical material. 
Here the alphabets are treated collectively. 

The third chapter (pp. 32-224), dealing with the papyri and ostraka, 
forms the bulk of the book. The documents (about 150) are arranged 
generally in chronological order, though of course the date is often only 
approximate or tentative. Under each papyrus the author gives, where pos- 
sible, a description of the document, its provenance, the contents, and a 
bibliography. The abbreviations and ligatures are listed and the alphabet 
is described. This description is supplemented by 18 plates containing 
41 alphabets interspersed through the chapter. 

Chapter iv (pp. 225-241) contains an excellent summary of the history 
of the cursive alphabet. 

There are three appendixes. The first gives a list (incomplete) of Greek 
papyri that contain Latin subscriptions. The second contains the bibliog- 
raphy (also incomplete). The third gives a list of abbreviations found in 
Latin papyri that can be dated. This is an extract from the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, XLV (1913). 

Four plates A-D give tables of alphabets of the epigraphical material, 
and six more contain alphabets of various papyri. Reference is constantly 
made to the plates in the body of the book. 

In the bibliography one misses Kopp's great work, Palaeographia critica, 

and the publications of the New Palaeographical Society; Wattenbach's 

Scriftwesen should be cited in the third edition and Amdt-Tangl in the 

fourth — the fourth edition is referred to in a footnote on p. 17. A few 

items consist of an author's name alone, without the name of the work, the 

date or place of publication. 

Charles H. Beeson 
University op Chicago 



T. Lucretius Carus. Of the Nature of Things. A metrical transla- 
tion. By William Ellery Leonard. London [1917]. 

Almost any translation of a classical author may be praised or blamed 
according to the critic's desire; for a translation of a literary masterpiece is 
an impossibility. Thus in the opening words of this version of Lucretius — 

Mother of Rome, delight of Gods and men 

Dear Venus that beneath the gliding stars 

Makest to teem the many-voyaged main 

And fruitful lands — 

a Latinist might question the italicized words, for if they were translated 
back into the Latin it is improbable that the retranslator would hit on the 
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Lucre tian words; and yet those very Latin words are integral parts of the 
poem. The distinction between mater and genetrix, Roma and Aeneadae, 
cara and alma, signa and stellae, is almost the difference between prose and 
poetry, and the Latin words taken together strike a peculiar stylistic note. 
One may adequately translate a simple statement of fact like Macrobius' 
triplicabis septem et faciunt viginti unum, but even statements of fact have 
frequently set a trap, in which, by reason of the ambiguity of English words, 
the unwary reader is caught. Thus in a recent magazine article Aristotle's 
remark that money is "barren" is given an entirely false gloss. Translation 
and interpretation must go together, and the most direct path to correct 
interpretation lies in the knowledge of the original language from which the 
translation has been made. Yet those who are ignorant of foreign languages 
ought not to be debarred wholly from a knowledge of foreign literature; but 
let them not think for a moment that they are getting the real thing. The 
present vogue of translations and the efforts to multiply them may in the 
end weaken the reputation of classical literature or give a false conception of 
the value of the second-rate authors. 

Munro's translation of Lucretius is a condensed commentary and quite 
unreadable. Bailey's is a fine example of academic English; the earlier 
English renderings for one reason and another do not at present merit con- 
sideration. Professor Leonard's version is noteworthy in many respects; 
he uses clear-cut English for faded Latin metaphors — "untangle" for expe- 
diam; homely phrasing — "puts the fat on goats and quails"; archaisms — 
"to dure and dreer the mighty forces"; and there are many examples of 
boldness and simplicity, of roughness of meter and ruggedness, and he has 
often been happy in imitating the sweep of the hexameter — all of which are 
Lucretian qualities. On the other hand, at times his verse lacks the stateli- 
ness and sublimity of the original; he is too literally etymological, as "in 
these my country's leaves" (chartis), and repeatedly, as might be expected, 
he adds to the Lucretian thought, as "telluric soil" for tellus, and "curst 
Lucanian oxen" where "curst" is not in the Latin. Intruded metaphors 
are not uncommon: "vain dingdong" for sonitus, "blue deep of heaven" 
for caerula caeli. Actual errors are few and some perhaps debatable, such as 
"navy's admiral" in v. 1227, "shining" for nitentibus in i. 372. Perhaps he 
has overshot the mark in "ether's skiey coasts," "pell-mell horses," and 
"fire ball" for faces. But there are many happy turns and some strong 
lines: "a weary while to tell the whole," "by the prodigious reaches of the 
sky," "interstices and paths, coherencies," "the lack-speech years," "of 
mighty menacings forevermore." The close of the fourth book gives the 
only close translation and interpretation in English of an important part 
of the poem that has been neglected for obvious reasons. The first three 
hundred lines of Book v are very well done. 

It is to be regretted that Giussani's text has been followed with its numer- 
ous and generally unaccepted transpositions. The book may be commended 
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to Latinists and the general public. It is unquestionably the best metrical 
translation of Lucretius into English that has yet appeared. 

W. A. Merrill 
University of California 



The Diamond. A Study in Chinese and Hellenistic Folk-Lore. By 
Bebthold Laufer. Field Museum of Natural History, Publi- 
cation 184, Anthropological Series, Vol. XV, No. 1. Chicago, 
1915. Pp. 75. 

The first fifteen pages of this learned study are the ones of chief interest 
to students of the classics. In the Memoirs of the Four Worthies or Lords of 
the Liang Dynasty, written by Chang Yue (667-730 a.d.), a story is told about 
an island in the Western Sea (Mediterranean) where there is an inaccessible 
ravine in which precious stones he. The inhabitants throw flesh into this 
ravine. Birds pick up the flesh in their beaks and as they fly, they drop the 
precious stones. The men of the country are clever workers of gems, which 
are called Fu-lin after the name of the country. Fu-lin is the Chinese name 
for some part of the Roman Empire, probably Syria. 

A legend similar in all its essential features is found in Epiphanius, 
bishop of Constantia in Cyprus in the fourth century. Dr. Laufer points 
out the close likeness of this legend to the story of the Arabians and their 
curious method of obtaining cinnamon told by Herodotus iii. Ill, and to a 
somewhat similar tale in Pliny N.H . xxxviii. 33, but prudently refrains from 
attempting to link them closely. The source of the legend he finds in the 
Hellenistic Orient. To one already impressed with the fact that Hellenistic 
artistic motives influenced early Chinese and even Japanese art in a marked 
degree, the thesis is in itself reasonable, and Dr. Laufer's proofs are con- 
vincing. 

There are two further points of interest in this study for the classicist 
and archaeologist. The author is convinced (pp. 42-46) that the adamas 
of the ancients was actually the diamond, but concludes that ancient gem- 
workers did not understand the process of cutting and polishing diamonds 
to add to their luster (pp. 46-50). The study contains other information 
which will be attractive chiefly to Sinologists and to those interested in the 
history of the diamond. 

In this pamphlet Dr. Laufer has presented another useful link of the 
broken chain of evidence which connects Hellenistic-Roman civilization 
with the Far East. Curiously enough the classical archaeologist and the 
classicist seem to regard the evidence upon this new sphere of Greek influ- 
ence either with suspicion or with apathy. 

W. L. Westermann 
University of Wisconsin 



